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bers in whose attempted   arrest   Charles sought to save his perishing Majesty.
It has been  suggested that  the Long Parliament was, in part, a league of families confederated for the purpose of restraining the power of the Crown.      In  tracing this theory through the roll of membership it is curious to  discover the remarkable  prominence  of  Cromwell's family interest.   Pym and Vane stood almost alone in this respect, but Cromwell was related in the ties which men call family to no less than thirty-one of the members of the House of Commons.    To set forth the details of this relationship would occupy more space, perhaps, than the reader would patiently approve.    But we find that, either through the ties of blood, or the marriage of his immediate relatives, Cromwell held kinship with John Hamp-den, Oliver St. John, Edmund Dunch, Sir Thomas Barrington, Edmund Waller, Sir Richard Knightley,  Sir Robert Pye, Sir John Trevor, Valentine Walton, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, Sir William  Masham,  Francis   Gerrard,  Thomas Trevor,  Sir  Oliver Luke, Sir Samuel Luke, Humphrey Salwey,  (perhaps) Henry Marten, Sir Francis Russell, Richard Norton, Nathaniel, James, and  John Fiennes, Sir John  Barrington, Sir John Botfchier, William Masham, John Trevor,  John Jones, Thomas Waller, Richard Ingoldsby, Henry Ireton, and Richard Salwey.    This made thirty-one votes, although, as some of them were elected on account of the death or defection of others, they did not all sit at one time.    The connecting family line is sometimes indistinct, but in the larger part of the names it is indisputable.    On the other hand, Pym was related possibly to Bradshaw, and, perhaps, to Milton, who was, however, unknown in  the zenith of the Civil War.    Denzil Hollis, the leader of the Presbyterians, was Strafford's brother-in-law, but Strafford was an impediment to any Puritan.    Sir Harry Vane belonged to a powerful family, of whom we recognise,   however,  only   his  father   and   the Pelhams in the House.    No one of these men had around him the family strength in the Parliament which supported Hamp-den, and, afterwards, until he went beyond them, CromwelL Yet, despite this stupendous array of kin, it is clear that Crom-